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HOME DECORATION. 



J1RTISTIC FITMENTS. CABINET WORK, QOZJ CORNERS, Vflfefc DECORATION, 
TAPESTRY POINTING, PflTTERU DESIGNING, ERBROIDERJ. WOOD-CURVING, 
I^EPOaSSE VORK, POKJF WORK, CHINJI POINTING, STJlffiED GliJISS. Efe, Etc 



PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
MOVABLE DECORATIONS. 



HONOr the numerous contributions to 
our literature of greater or less con- 
sequence, which treat of the higher 
aims and endeavors of decorative art, 
we would introduce some observations 
on one of the underlying principles of 
the art, which, it is true, are familiar 
to every practical and thorough de- 
corator, but which, nevertheless, may 
prove of interest to many of our 
readers. It is the theory of the broken 
line, in contradistinction to the straight 
line, in relation to its application in an original manner to the 
decoration of dwelling?, that we would expatiate upon. 

The broken line, in consequence of the angles produced and 
of the multiplication of faces, creates an impression of- motion 
and life, while the straight line, as well as the uniformly curved 
line, the circular line, conveys an idea of solidity, durability, of 
strength and support. The latter, therefore, find universal ap- 
plication in our architectural decoration. Entablatures, cornices, 
lintels of doors and windows, chimney pieces, etc., are, therefore, 
always constructed on straight or curved lines since it is essen- 
tial, above all things, that they should convey an impression of 
stability, of endurance, of rest and safety. Our furniture also 





Fig. 1. 



must be built in accordance with these principles, and requires 
the exclusive use of the straight and the curved line. 

It is entirely different, however, with movable decorations. 
Here the broken line, with its suggestion of motion and life, 
must be awarded its due. It would be as unpracticable to finish 
off the fop of a mantel with an elegant curve as it would be 
objectionable to arrange the movable decorations on the mantel 
so that their tips would form a regular curve, or would form a 
straight line parallel with the mantel- shelf or table. See Figs. 
1 and 3. 

Humbert de Superville shows in an excellent, but neverthe- 
less rare and little known work, by means of the three preced- 
ing figures, that by a slight variation of the principal lines of 
the human countenance the most varied emotions are clearly 
and intelligibly depicted. When the lines of the mouth and 
eyes are parallel with the line of the nose the countenance is 



in greatest repose. If the same lines, somewhat lengthened, 
form angles whose apices point downward, the face takes on 
a joyous expression, whereas, if the points of the angles point 
upwards, the countenance bears the unmistakable stamp of sad- 
ness. 

This observation is no new thing, and when we recall the 
fact that for many centuries the upward spreading poplar has 
been known as the tree of liberty, while the drooping willow 




lias been designated as the symbol of mourning, we see here 
an analogous instance. 

From these observations we may draw a practical conclusion 
and apply it to decoration. In arranging the movable decora- 
tions in our apartments we should bear this in mind, and 
arrange these articles so that lines drawn through their tips 
will form angles whose apices point downward, by which our 
decoration would assume a lively aspect, and, the entire arrange- 
ment of the room being carried out in this way the effect as a 
whole cannot fail to be pleasant and cheerful. See Fig. No. 3. 
The contrary would undoubtedly be the case if the points of 
angles were turned upward as in Fig. 4. 

In the use of the broken line regular progression, further- 
more, must be avoided, as this disturbs the lines and destroys 




symmetry. For instance, we will suppose that we are to hang 
three pictures of the same breadth, but of varying height, upon 



a wall, as in figure 5. Say the first picture is one foot, the 
second two feet, and the third three feet high. In this case we 
should under no circumstances hang up the pictures one after 
the other in the order of their size, since, in this manner, a line 
drawn through the corners of the pictures would not form a 
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broken line, but would be changed into a straight line — F. B. 
(see Fig. 5), thereby losing the desired effect, and, moreover, 
forms steps, rendering this arrangement on the whole altogether 
objectionable. If, on the contrary, such an arrangement is made 
as that shown in Fig. 6, the beauty and expression of the 
broken line is again obtained, the symmetry is re-established, 
so far as is possible, and the decorative effect is altogether a 
satisfactory one. 

There are as many passing fancies in wall decoration as 
there are inventive and skillful workers, and some materials and 
processes have been put to very novel uses. A beautiful decor- 
ation was recently used for the top of a hardwood wainscoting. 








Fig. 5. 

It consisted of a border of pansies about a foot wide, painted in 
oil colors on canvas. It showed the bright blossoms crowding 
in waves of brilliant color against a background which seemed 
to half reveal myriads more of the thronging blooms. There was 
a subtle suggestion of music in it from the buds springing among 
the grass to the droop of the folded blooms that formed the ebb 
and flow of the color waves. A frieze of apple blossoms against 




a gray blue ground made a charming decoration for a morning 
room on the wall opposite the windows. This kind of work has 
suggestions which artistic feeling, joined to discretion, might 
develop with admirable results. 

It is surprising how many articles of personal wear have 
found their way into the upholstery trade. Richly embroidered 
portions of trousers worn by Turkish women are everywhere 
utilized now for lambrequins and valances ; the aprons of the 
Hungarian peasant are made into chair coverings ; the saddle- 
bags of the Arabians have for years been used as chair seats 
and backs, and now the capes of the Madagascar women are 
brought over and utilized for bamboo and cane furniture up- 
holstering. The garment is nothing more nor less than a sort 
of straw cloth. It has a strange barbarian look about it, which 
stamps it immediately as imported from some out of the way 
place, and this fact gives it character. 

The increasing desire for artistic fitments to fill up the bare 
corners of a room is a commendable fashion, and a sign of true 
civilization. The sketch herewith represents an interchangeable 
cosey corner, the divans being each separate and complete in 
themselves, with a small table between, and can be used any- 
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Cosey Corner with Movable Settees. 

where in any corner of the house. The very ornate china brack- 
ets with corner cupboard are easily constructed, and the de- 
sign suggests a most pleasing disposition of these fitments. Any- 
thing more cosey or dainty it would be difficult to conceive. 

A BEAUTIFUL hall clock is made of copper called royal cop- 
per. In shape it is a huge watch, a foot or more in diameter. 
The copper case is enriched and embellished with raised work of - 
filigree silver— showing the warm copper ground below. The 
small face is of white enamel with raised silver numbers and 
delicately wrought silver hands. Long, heavy silver chains sus- 
pend this clock from the wall, and a sweet-toned bell rings out 
the hours most musically. 

Lovely bisque and terra cotta busts and statuettes are 
copies of all the latest productions of the rising schools of French 
artists. Some of these, fashioned of the finest paste, with beauti- 
ful glaze and coloring, are charming and ingenious in composi- 
tion and handling. One, a young haymaker, the upper part of 
his body bare, carries his blue shirt upon his arm and, with his 
scythe thrown across his shoulder, is a fine example of model- 
ing. Another, a statuette called "Egypt," is a graceful, ideal- 
ized female figure arrayed in bright colored garments. 



